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Body 


The climate crisis has not exactly taken centre stage in this spring's Ontario election. The proceedings have 
seemed almost nostalgic - or else amnesiac - on the subject, even as rhetoric swirled around fuel prices and the 
management of disasters from the pandemic to eastern Ontario's recent storm, as if such topics have little to do 
with our collective response to the crisis that will define the rest of this century in countless terrifying ways. 


It's telling that one of the main ways climate change has intruded on the campaign has been through a conflict 
between two thoroughly suburban politicians over the construction of a new highway. 


Ontario's election campaign as a whole has been a case study in incoherence on the climate and energy front. This 
particular kind of incoherence warrants a closer look, because it illustrates a chronic problem with the way climate 
solutions are presented to a wary and often understandably confused public. 


The crisis, we're told, is beyond measure, though occasionally palpable, while the solutions are a series of 
disconnected niche policy prescriptions that sound unfamiliar and risky. 


This, | would argue, is a big reason why most Canadians claim to want much stronger action on climate change and 
yet don't vote at election time for viable solutions with much consistency or enthusiasm. 


Consider this: Ontario is the home of Canada's single most significant emissions-cutting action to date - the 
phaseout of its coal-fired power plant fleet, overseen by a government whose cabinet included current Liberal party 
Leader Steven Del Duca. But Del Duca rarely mentions it, and the energy issue most prominent in the campaign 
has been the price of gas in the tanks of all the cars and trucks that might one day fill the many lanes of Highway 
413. What Del Duca has said instead is that Ford is a "climate change denier," an accusation that somewhat 
misstates the case. 


Doug Ford's Progressive Conservative government, after all, has of late become firmly in favour of manufacturing 
electric vehicles - while at the same time cancelling incentives for electric vehicle and energy efficiency purchases 
and remaining frothingly opposed to expanding clean energy production and putting a price on greenhouse gas 
emissions. With his signature style of blunt, brazen ignorance, Ford implies that the only aspect of the electrification 
of transportation - the single largest source of emissions in Ontario - that really matters is making the cars. 


It's not that Ford doesn't accept the scientific consensus on climate change, but rather that he doesn't care about it 
at all. It doesn't matter to his political fortunes, except as an occasional rhetorical crutch: cutting a ribbon on a 
billion-dollar EV assembly plant, say, before shoving the issue to the back burner. 
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Amid all these incoherent talking points, Ontario voters could perhaps be forgiven for not immediately picking up on 
the friction between disasters like the storm that recently roared across the province and Ford's supposed 
commitment to climate action via reducing the length of a suburban driver's commute by a few minutes. This is 
apparently also all the proof needed that he "believes" in climate change. 


The premier's sturdy position in the polls suggests he does know what matters most to the voters whose support he 
needs to win again. They want solutions to metro Toronto's chronic traffic woes (even if it only comes through new 
highways that create more woes) and jobs and more affordable housing. 


In short, they want some vague promise of what was sometimes called "the good life" in its 21st-century heyday. 
They want some version of that long-established suburban ideal - not necessarily because it fits their needs so 
flawlessly, but because they haven't been offered any other comprehensive vision of the good life that better seems 
to meet those needs than the one first dreamed up in a postwar boom seven decades ago. 


The opposition parties, meanwhile, are backing renewed commitments to stronger action on the climate crisis, 
including incentives for electric-car buyers, rebates for energy-efficiency measures, and support for the carbon tax. 
What they haven't done, at least not in any way that has resonated, is present a comprehensive vision of a value 
proposition for a good (or at least stable) life in the 21st century. 


This is not an oversight limited to Ontario's progressive opposition. It's a systemic failure of the entire climate 
advocacy movement. And it would be helpful to all our futures if this election were the last one in Canada or 
anywhere else to neglect to broadcast that vision. The crisis is massive and urgent, and it requires sweeping and 
sustained change. The public buy-in required to meet it and beat it won't be generated by citing emissions targets. 


Let me lay out a snapshot of that vision. In the past decade or so, while the climate debate has mostly centred 
around a vicious argument about reducing emissions - how to pollute less, slow the descent into disaster, be less 
bad for the planet - a global energy transition has begun. The world is moving from an industrial basis built on fossil 
fuels to one driven by non-emitting sources of energy. This transition is well under way, its pace is accelerating, and 
its progress is inevitable. 


The pace of the energy transition in any given jurisdiction remains difficult to predict, but one certainty over the past 
decade is that it has consistently exceeded virtually every expectation and forecast placed on it. The International 
Energy Agency's consistent, substantial underestimations of solar power tell the story with vivid clarity: In 2010, the 
IEA predicted that by this year a cumulative total of 180 gigawatts of solar would be connected to the world's power 
grids; roughly that much new solar power was added last year alone. The smart money, in short, is on the informed 
bet that the decade to come will bring an even faster transformation to Canada than the one just past, which saw 
the beginning of the end of coal, and a national carbon price. 


But the truly dynamic aspect of the energy transition is that it offers the opportunity to not just do less bad, but to 
make life much better - in particular for the estimated 68 per cent of Canadians who live in suburbia. All those 
voters Doug Ford is pandering to with his promise of new highways and cheaper gas should be readily amenable to 
the enticements of the value proposition now emerging from that climate-solving tool kit. 


With ever-cheaper solar on their roofs, homes and workplaces can function as power plants. Next-generation smart 
grids and the many efficiency tools they enable offer consumers the opportunity to be much more careful about how 
they use energy - and reap real savings in the process. In one large-scale smart-grid demonstration in Denmark, 
residents reduced their winter energy use by 30 per cent on average. 


Transportation becoming increasingly electric presents other opportunities, beyond freeing people from fluctuating 
gas prices. In that same Danish test, parked EVs were used to balance the electricity grid, with the potential to earn 
their owners more than 1,000 euros per year in income. And this isn't just a one-off European oddity. When Ford - 
the motor company, not the ribbon-cutter - rolled out the all-electric F-150, it touted the truck's ability to supply three 
full days of power to the average American home in the event of a blackout. 
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The tools that make communities much more climate-friendly - enhancements such as walkability, mixed-use 
neighbourhoods, better public transit options - are the same ones that make them better and healthier places to 
live. 


So why, then, does a mix of tepid climate policy and full-throated support for new highways continue to sell so well 
in the suburbs? First, because it all fits with a well-established narrative about protecting ways of life that millions of 
Canadians have chosen for themselves, that many indeed consider as close to that fabled good life as they can 
manage. Whatever its flaws - including grinding traffic that won't be improved in any lasting way by another stretch 
of highway - it's familiar and well understood. It's even loved. 


Which brings me to the second reason that vision sells: because the energy transition's competing vision, on the 
rare occasions when it has been clearly articulated at all, tends to skip over (or dump on) suburbia. That transition 
vision is strong on vibrant cities and complete downtown streets, and not so keen to embrace subdivisions and cul- 
de-sacs. The most visible climate advocates in fact often sneer at strip malls and big-box stores and Ford F-150s, 
and that hostility is transmitted loud and clear to voters in those communities. 


There's no denying that suburban design - which is to say, virtually all the urban growth Canada has experienced 
since the Second World War - is predicated on cheap energy and oversized lots. It's deeply car-dependent and 
intrinsically energy-intensive. But it's also where most Canadians live, and where many are likely to continue to 
choose to live (or afford to live). And there is certainly no discernible appetite among citizens - or political will among 
their leaders, or even enough time - to rebuild all those suburban communities from scratch. 


Put another way, it's not enough for climate advocates and progressive politicians to declare their opposition to 
Highway 413. They must be able to describe a vision of Canada's future that represents a much better way of life, 
in which such highways are not only unnecessary, but a detraction no one needs. If they can't, the climate action of 
too many Canadian provinces and cities will continue to be impeded by conservative populists peddling more 
highways. 


Chris Turner's latest book is "How To Be A Climate Optimist." He lives in Calgary. 
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